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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 





IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and ally 
in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


(Conclusion) 


Angel del Rio 


Madariaga did not return to Spain. Instead he stayed 
on in Geneva. There he became the personification 
of the new internationalist spirit, an exemplary Eu- 
ropean and one of the most respected of technical 
experts, while fighting tirelessiy for two causes: dis- 
armament and European unity. Two causes of whose 
transcendental importance there can be no doubt to- 
day, thirty years later. And what years! 

Along with his official duties in Geneva Madariaga 
also found time to express his Hispanicism, which 
was oriented, let us not forget, towards Life in reac- 
tion to Learning, in two of his most brilliant books 
which placed him immediately among the most out- 
standing critics of Spanish culture and of European 
national characteristics: Guia del lector del “Qui- 
jote” (Guide for the Reader oj “Quijote”) (1926) 
and Ingleses, franceses y espanoles (Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Spaniards) (1928). The first, a 
perspicacious study of the human, literary, psycho- 
logical and artistic values of the great book, is rightly 
included among the dozen basic interpretations with 
which our age has contributed to the understanding 
of the art of Cervantes. The second is a lucid expo- 
sition of comparative national psychology, replete 
with sparkling observations on the character, history, 
life and culture of three of the nations of greatest 
personality in the western world. 

In 1928 Madariaga made another change: from 
the international assembly halls of Geneva, where ef- 
forts were being made to determine the destiny of 
Europe and the world during a turbulent period, to 
the peace and quiet of the Oxford classrooms, where 
one studied and meditated. Madariaga had been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Alfonso XIII. In his inaugural 
address, “Aims and Methods of a Chair of Spanish 
Studies” (May 15, 1928), he affirmed and defined 
the humanistic standpoint from which the study of 
a foreign culture should be made, a standpoint which 
is not in conflict with the utilitarian ends of modern 
times, the commercial ones, for instance, that serve 
as a spur to all modern Hispanicism. 

In this lecture Madariaga, following his usual in- 
clination to interpret the significance of great literary 
characters, developed an interesting parallel between 
Don Quijote and Hamlet, both symbols of their 
respective nations, and both destined to be integrated 
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in their mutual opposition: “Just as Hamlet and 
Don Quijote represent the two alternative solutions 
that have been proposed in the domain of art to the 
great problem of our civil and religious life, so have 
English and Spanish literatures shown themselves to 
be centered in the same area of the human mind, 
and they illuminate each other reciprocally. In a cer- 
tain sense our task consists in drawing Hamlet out 
of his melancholia and inducing him to fall in love 
with Dulcinea, and in moderating the over-active 
imagination of Don Quijote by infusing the fear of 
the ghost into his soul.” 

But the academic was not the most propitious at- 
mosphere for Madariaga, in whose vivacious and 
complex temperament the foundation of Spanish pas- 
sion and fantasy had been fused with the French 
love of system and the British feeling for action, 
forming a curious trinity. Internationalist and Span- 
ish expatriate, drawn by such conflicting forces, he 
still was not going to be able to remain unaffected 
by the tremendous whirlwind which stirred the west- 
ern world and his own country in 1930. He hardly 
taught more than one academic term in Oxford. In 
1929, if our chronology is correct, he made his first 
trip to America: an important encounter with a new 
reality. 

Madariaga came to the United States as guest of 
some international organizations, and on this first 
visit as on his second in 1931 he devoted himself 
to promoting the idea of peace in view of the dangers 
that were then germinating throughout Europe and 
the rest of the world. He tried to convince the Ameri- 
cans of their terrible mistake in withdrawing from 
the League of Nations. He was preceded in America 
by the fame of his book Disarmament, which had 
only recently appeared and in which he described 
his experiences in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. To him peace, disarmament and the unity 
needed by Europe and the world were already con- 
vergent necessities, just as today they are beginning 
to be to so many people. 

Madariaga’s first contact with the New World in- 
spired another book on his favorite subject of medi- 
tations on comparative national psychology, Amer- 
cans. As was to be expected this book sparkled with 


_ brilliant observations, but in terms of Madariaga’s 
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development it was significant above all for its re- 
iteration, from its preface to its conclusions, of the 
principle of “the inherent and organic unity of the 
world and of human beings,” and its query: “World 
government: a dream, or a necessity?” 

According to Madariaga’s dedication of this book, 
to him America and the Americans are the still in- 
complete but already perceptible personification of 
this single and united world: “By Americans I mean 
the persons, whatever their nationality may be, who 
sense the spirit and faith of a new world, but who 
still cannot dispense with their old tribal prejudices 
or inner insularities; persons like yourself, dear read- 
er, or like myself. To them, to the Americans of all 
nations, this book is dedicated.” 

It was on this trip that Madariaga came into di- 
rect contact for the first time with the America of 
his own tongue, and like almost every thinking 
Spaniard coming to these lands he found in them 
the deepest resonance of his Iberian past. From this 
contact and this discovery came in time some of his 
most lasting and most discussed works. 

He gave many lectures in the United States on 
“The Relations between Hispanic America and An- 
glo-Saxon America.” Some critics, Camilo Barcia 
among them, reproached him at that time for his 
apparent indifference to the genuinely Hispanic val- 
ues, or, as Barcia put it, for the predominance of the 
Geneva spirit in detriment to patriotic particularism. 
Madariaga replied to these charges in an article, “Lo 
ecuménico y lo hispdnico” (“The Ecumenical and 
the Hispanic”) (El Sol, Madrid, March 3, 1929), 
in which he clearly explained his point of view. 
“And,” he concluded, “‘in taking the position of the 
convinced defender of the League of Nations, I am 
certain to remain true to the highest and purest tra- 
dition of Spanish thought.” The tradition which he 
invoked is, presumably, that of Vitoria and the in- 
ternationalists of the Sixteenth Century. Here is a 
sure standard for appreciating Madariaga’s universal- 
ist and Hispanic positions. 

Then came a decisive moment in the varied exist- 
ence of our protagonist. Destiny imposed new tasks. 
In the spring of 1931, while traveling in the United 
States and Mexico, an appointment as Ambassador 
to Washington took him by surprise. The new Re- 
publican Spain had claimed him. 

To his accomplishments in the international field 
and his already voluminous work as a writer had 
been added, in the previous year, 1930, his book 
Espana, undoubtedly the most coherent exposition of 
the antecedents, problems, meaning and spirit of the 
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history of the Spanish nation during the past hun- 
dred years. 

For the first time since his voluntary expatriation 
fifteen years earlier Madariaga became fully re-in- 
corporated into Spanish national life, although he 
went on serving primarily from abroad, as Ambas- 
sador in Washington and then Paris, and as Delegate 
to the League of Nations. But he also served within 
his country during the Republic, as Deputy to the 
Republican Cortes from the ORGA, a Galician re- 
gionalist party (a strange paradox for an interna- 
tionalist!) and as Minister in the Republican cabinet. 

This is not the time nor the occasion nor the 
climate for a dispassionate judgment of the men of the 
Republic. Like all the others Madariaga had his 
better moments just as he had his lesser ones. Let us 
liberals have the courage to admit it. Not everything 
that was done during the five years of the Second 
Republic was well-done, and no one will remain com- 
pletely exempt from legitimate censures before the 
judgment of history. But that, of course, in no way 
justifies the excesses of the enemies of the Republic 
or the uprising which prevented the rectifications 
that persons like Ortega y Gasset had clamored for; 
rectifications which would undoubtedly have saved 
Spain from this convulsive destiny which has made 
her normal evolution impossible. For anyone who has 
studied the drama the responsibility is clear, no mat- 
ter what mistakes the liberals may have made. It is 
not so much the responsibility of those who, harassed 
as they were with many problems, could not govern 
or perhaps in some instances did not know how to 
govern, as it is of those who systematically and for 
more than a century have not let them govern. 

In any case Madariaga, like so many others, has 
paid for his mistakes if he did make any. History 
will be the judge. For his part he tried to justify his 
positions, some of which were debatable, in the 
second edition of Espana, where some of the most 
vulnerable pages of all his copious works are to be 
found. Perhaps the impassioned atmosphere inevitable 
in any great historical crisis was not propitious for 
an intellectual of Madariaga’s type, liberal and en- 
lightened as he was and better equipped to under- 
stand historical processes than to rule the turbulent 
currents of Spanish life. With the outbreak of Civil 
War in Spain he returned, probably a bit disil- 
lusioned, to his proper center of gravity: that of the 
spectator who is not entirely indifferent and who is 
always disposed, should circumstances so require, to 
enter into the field of combat for those ideas which 
the partisan who is totally committed or engagé can 
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Salvador de Madariaga 


never share or understand. 


Even before the Civil War, which was a typically 
Spanish manifestation of the unrest in the western 
world, Madariaga had confronted disorder in his 
book Anarquia y jerarquia (Anarchy and Hierarchy), 
in the section entitled “Tdeario para la constitucién 
de la tercera Republica” (“Idearium for the Consti- 
tution of the Third Republic”) (1935). By then 
he had given up the Second Republic as liquidated 
and impossible. This book, a result partly of his own 
disillusionment and partly of the events of the year 
1934 in Spain, analyzes the profound crisis of de- 
mocracy, asking a disturbing question: “Are we in 
the last stages of freedom?” In view of the unleash- 
ing of dictatorships and totalitarianism, the growing 
pressure of mass psychology and the increase in 
greed for power, what does the world hope for? 
According to Madariaga there can be no doubt as 
to the solution: liberalism must be revitalized and 
order reestablished with a precise sense of the hier- 
archies inherent in human nature and an organic 
restoration of social, political and spiritual values. 

Here, predetermined, is the image of that Third 
Spain and, in world terms, of that Third Force which 
is now beginning to be the dream of many. And 
those words on the first page in which he evokes the 
terrible effects of Civil War remain prophetic and 
moving today: “There reappears the sad image of the 
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besieged and half-destroyed cities; of censorship; of 
official communiqués; the saviour army; the glorious 
general; the rebels and the Joyal ones; the death 
sentences; the pardons and the executions; the wake 
of hatred and sorrow; the tear which the clasp-knife 
rips deep into the face of Spain; the moat of blood 
which for years will separate her sons into two ir- 
reconcilable factions.” And this was written in 1935! 

The following year Madariaga was in exile. No 
longer the high official of the League of Nations or 
the professor or the cabinet minister, he was only 
an unemployed statesman and, first and foremost, 
just what he had always been, a free writer, a “free 
lance” of the pen and mind. 

New realities were relegating the men of the first 
post-war era to the sidelines. Some joined the struggle 
without hesitation, the Spanish struggle and then the 
European or world struggle that ensued; others, para- 
lyzed by the proportions of the catastrophe, were in- 
hibited, and fearful, exhausted or defenseless, they re- 
mained silent. Madariaga however did not remain 
silent; he pursued his own course, obedient to his 
own indefatigable temperament and wonderful crea- 
tive vigor. From the London BBC or the library at 
Oxford, in the Congress for Cultural Freedom, on 
repeated trips in Europe and America, he went 
right on, writing the most varied of books, ever fight- 
ing for the same ideals: freedom and order, respect 
for the legally constituted state, world peace, restora- 
tion of a legal regime in Spain, European unity, world 
unity and cultural unity. He has gone on tirelessly 
up until this very moment when he has just returned 
to Europe from having presided over a meeting of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom in Mexico. Most 
of us can not keep from admiring his constant ac- 
tivity and his well-balanced position in a world dom- 
inated by every type of excess. But at the same time it 
is not surprising that it is precisely in an epoch so 
little given to common sense that he has, perhaps, 
been most attacked. 

As far as his written work is concerned, in these 
last few years Madariaga has published no less than 
ten or twelve books: essays, poems, novels, plays, 
history—including perhaps his most mature work: 
the Retrato de Europa (Portrait of Europe), the po- 
etic comedies in Toisén de Oro (Golden Fleece), the 
novel Corazon de piedra verde (Heart of Green 
Stone), Campos eliseos (Elysian Fields) and the 
collection of poems, including both early and more 
recent ones, under the title Rosa de cieno y ceniza 
(Rose of Mud and Ashes), the translation of Hamlet 


into Spanish and the recent essays De la angustia a 
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la libertad (From Anguish to Freedom), etc. To 
comment even briefly on these and other books 
would make these notes interminable, and our only 
object here is to pay homage to Madariaga’s twenty 
years in the form of an inventory of his works and 
achievements. But this recapitulation can not skim 
over the surface of the one undertaking which is, 
perhaps, the most ambitious of all: his magnificent 
studies of Spanish America. 

In them Madariaga found a theme capable of 
holding his attention throughout a decade of inces- 
sant labor. Even the severest of critics have admitted 
the thoroughness of these studies. As though trying 
to rival the classic historians of the greatness and de- 
cadence of Rome, he outlines a vast panorama, 
stretching from the origins of the Empire to its dis- 
solution, built on three biographies: Columbus, the 
visionary discoverer (published in 1939); Herndn 
Cortés, the politician, the conqueror conquered 
(1941); and, years later, Bolivar (1951). Between 
the first two and the last of this trilogy came a mas- 
sive volume of over a thousand pages, the Cuadro 
histérico de las Indias (Historical tableau of the 
Indies) (1945), describing the total process of coloni- 
al Hispano-American history—the culmination and 
the fall. Then the biography of the Liberator closes 
the panorama. 

In the perennial fraternal discord between Span- 
iards and Spanish-Americans few works have aroused 
more polemics than has this monumental historical 
fresco of Madariaga’s, or re-opened so many old 
wounds thought to have been healed. This is espe- 
cially true of Bolivar and the examination of the 
events that paved the way for independence as in- 
cluded in the second part of the Cuadro historico de 
las Indias which bears the sub-title ‘““The Fall of the 
Spanish American Empire.” While the obvious value 
of the biographies of the Admiral and the Conqueror 
were duly appreciated, in writing the life of the 
champion of emancipation and the history of the 
powers that were aroused against the Spanish rule, 
Madariaga touched on sensitive spots. It is possible 
that in his Hispanic ardor he inclined toward exag- 
geration. This is strange in him, but to some extent 
explicable as a defensive reaction against the black 
legend and other excesses by which Spain’s role has 
been judged in this hemisphere. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that this is lamentable in so well balanced 
a mind. Implicit in his vision of the Venezuelan hero, 
which is not lacking in grandeur, there is a certain 
satisfaction in surcharging him with emotions and 
frailties. Madariaga also insists, perhaps more than 
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is necessary, on pointing out the negative aspects of 
the process of liquidation of the Empire, aspects 
which of course were important and regrettable from 
Spain’s point of view. Once this is recognized, and 
the reasons for the violent reaction of a large sector, 
though not all, of Spanish-American criticism under- 
stood, it would be unfair and useless to deny the 
high quailty of Madariaga’s work as historian of 
the New Continent. There can be no doubt but that 
altogether it represents an outstanding and successful 
effort to present a coherent and well documented 
vista of the greatest Spanish creation, the twenty 
Spanish speaking nations of America, along with an 
understanding of the currents, some spiritual, others 
material, which have basically formed the substance 
of these peoples in what they have that is Hispanic, 
which is not a little. 

As always, in these works Madariaga has known 
how to depict history in operation with the human 
element and with those blind or voluntary and con- 
scious forces that forge civilizations. 

With respect to Bolivar, we do not believe that 
he emerges any slighter in stature as a result of be- 
ing taken off his pedestal and reduced to human pro- 
portions. Probably quite the contrary; his weaknesses 
make his glory shine all the brighter. Professor Ent- 
wistle has gone so far in his enthusiasm as to say 
that Bolivar “is Madariaga’s greatest work . . . and 
probably one of the greatest histories ever to have 
been written.” Between this opinion and the totally 
negative one of his detractors who view the book as 
an injurious libel or an expression of Spanish resent- 
ment, there must be a happy medium. And no one 
can read the last words of the Epilogue, the confes- 
sion of the hero facing his destiny, without being 
deeply moved, without feeling the breath of tragedy 
which Madariaga has known how to infuse into this 
impassioned historical pageant: 

“See me then here in my true proportions, des- 
poiled by my own posthumous self of the title of 
Liberator which you bestowed on me. Neither I 
Liberator, nor Columbus Discoverer, nor Cortés Con- 
queror—none of the three protagonists of this trilogy 
of the New World—is what he seems to be. We 
three walk the boards of history with the firm tread 
of the founders of their own lineage, hungry for 
fame and glory. We three were the mere instruments 
of Something which we have not been able to fathom, 
not even now. Columbus never knew that he had dis- 
covered America; Cortés never knew that he was 
creating the Mexican Republic; I never dreamt that 

(Continued on page 11) 
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THE INCONFORMITY 
OF THE NEW GENERATIONS 


Ignacio Iglesias 


Every young voice that reaches us from Spain 
arouses the greatest of interest in us, especially when 
it is the unmistakable expression of a certain non- 
conformity. Interest, and at the same time gratifica- 
tion, as to us it is clear that in spite of the per- 
sistent efforts of the many minions and watchdogs 
of the Franco regime nonconformists are not lacking 
in the new generations. In a country such as Spain 
where nonconformism is a grave transgression these 
voices, be they few or many, have a maximum value 
and a great significance. 

For twenty years now the Franco regime has 
been making every effort to eradicate all signs of 
intellectual independence, cultural freedom and 
freedom of thought or expression. The only “cul- 
tural nourishment” which the regime has offered the 
Spanish people has been a press standardized by 
official directives and a militant literature whose sole 
objective has been to sing the praises of the victors 
and revile the vanquished of the Civil War. 

But in spite of all this and in spite of the pain- 
staking collaboration of both lay and ecclesiastical 
Francoists the regime has not fully achieved its ends. 
It has succeeded in causing incalculable damage by 
deliberately holding back Spain’s cultural develop- 
ment—that, yes. But, just as one can’t completely 
fence in the air, so has the regime been unable to 
completely prevent this development in the long run. 
Proof of this failure lies in the increasing number of 
reviews in the various cities of Spain, some scientific, 
others literary, through all of which shine the light 
of a noble longing to open a window and let in 
scme air from the countries of freedom of thought 
and expression. Some of these publications have paid 
for their attempts with indefinite suspensions. 

For those who observe the Spanish cultural scene 
with attention there can be no doubt but that a 
significant evolution has been taking place during 
these recent years. This evolution which struggles 
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against the grain of the regime can be observed in 
the various intellectual activities, in literary reviews, 
in the novel, even poetry. A greater latitude of ex- 
pression is apparent, a more daring style, a more 
authentic sincerity. We believe that in the mute bat- 
tle between the young writers and the thousand-and- 
one obstacles placed in their way by the censor, the 
former have won a few points, as one would say in 
pugilistic parlance. And this is a fight which many 
of these young writers, perhaps the majority, have 
had to make with themselves first, before taking on 
the rest. 

Only a few months ago, in July, 1956, that great 
writer Camilo José Cela wrote some highly eloquent 
lines in that magnificent literary review with the 
curious title Papeles de Son Armadans which was 
founded in Mallorca, deliberately fleeing the official 
atmosphere of Madrid: 

“The voice of the writer finds its deepest and most 
revitalizing root in independence, that modest and 
hardy flower which blooms in the rough and shadowy 
(and delightful and juvenile) orchard of rebellion. 
We fight (or we let ourselves be squashed like in- 
sects, which is the same) in defense of our minimal 
truth, that last inner defense which we must not 
prostitute. And we would abandon this fight, this 
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bloodless fight, before soiling the open and sun- 
drenched field of truth, that planet where truth, as 
Rostand liked to say, sounds comme des éperons, 
where it resounds like the diaphanous and barbaric 
song of spurs.” 

Which one of us does not feel the pulse of his 
soul quicken upon reading these lines and does not 
hasten to concur in them as the frank and open ex- 
pression of some principles: that of the freedom of 
the writer, of his real independence, of his incon- 
trovertible right to err and to express his own error 
as the truth? These principles have not stopped being 
ours for one single instant and we will go on defend- 
ing them, opposing the officialization, the bureaucra- 
tization of writers, evils of any dictatorial totalitarian 
regime, by its very nature enemy of those two in- 
dispensable freedoms which are as necessary as the 
air we breathe: freedom of thought and of expres- 
sion. Both are the greatest conquest of civilization 
and without them a people is materially and spiritu- 
ally enslaved. 

We have listened to other no less significant voices 
during these recent times, some of them expressed 
through a lyricism in which, since the end of the 
Civil War, a pretty monotonous climate has reigned, 
the result of a poetry in which “the least was the 
meat of the words and the most the humming which 
could soothe eyes tired from three years of fighting 
and weakened by the wounding light of raw reality.” 
These very apt words were said by a professor of the 
University of Oviedo, Don Emilio Alarcos Llorach, 
in his inaugural address of the academic year 1955-6. 
“Nor should one underestimate,’ added Sr. Alarcos, 
“the possible fear of many poets of being sincere.” 

The truth of the matter is that this very well jus- 
tified fear has been worn down in the course of the 
years and from a purely formalist tendency, followed 
later by a poetry of religious tone, a more authentic 
lyricism has now been achieved, a greater daring, in 
which the poet does not sing of himself but of all 
mankind. It is a poetry of a deeply social bent. 

One of the most interesting figures of contemporary 
Spanish poetry, in whom the meat of the words is 
what is most important, is Blas de Otero... 


. . son of a country that is sad 
and beautiful as a dream of stone and sun; 
of a bitter time like the dregs of history, 


according to his own words. His poetry is a constant 
attack on hypocrisy and a demand for sincerity, for 
which he declares that he will never be silent: 
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My eyes would speak were my lips 
muted. Blinded, 

my right hand would go on, 
talking, talking, talking. 


There is a longing in Blas de Otero for human soli- 
darity with the men of our times who suffer “hunger 
and thirst for justice”: 


I have seen 

shoulders shredded by whip-lashes 

blinded souls lurching forwards .. . 

You know it well. They will come 

for you, for me, for all. 

And also for you. 

Here not even God is saved. They murdered him. 


But where nonconformity cries out its truth is in this 
vision which the poet brings us of present-day Spain, 
in frank contrast to the prefabricated concept of the 
nation offered us by the regime: 


Retroceded Spain, 


water without a glass, when there is water; glass 
without water, when there is thirst. “God what a good 
vassal 

had there been a good...” 

Silence. 


Where the poet puts “Silence” read “Lord,” accord- 
ing to the text which is taken from El Cid, and 
the personal allusion to the Caudillo is perfectly ob- 
vious. Again it is perfectly obvious in this other part 
of the same poem: 


Why speak of this man if there are so many who 
await 


(Spain suffocating herself) a little light, nothing 
more, a little light 
to quench the thirst of their souls. 


Having overcome its first period of excessiveness 
and anxiety the poetry of Blas de Otero, one of 
the most important revelations of postwar Spanish 
lyricism, is now highly serene in spite of the pas- 
sionateness which inspires it. This poetry reviles the 
Spain of today and sings with cheer of a dreamt-of 
Spain, of the Spain of the future where justice and 
freedom will reign. We too dream of this Spain of 
justice and freedom, and the nonconformity of these 
young Spaniards who long for a better future and 
who proudly defend their independence as writers 
can not but encounter a resonant echo in us too. Our 
destinies are, after all, completely united. 
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WE TOO WANT FREEDOM 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE SPANISH STUDENT FEDERATION 


Today the University students of Spain are becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with their situation, and 
they harbor a longing for freedom which is expressed 
in ever more frequent strikes and demonistrations. 


The clandestine student organizations 

The Falange controlled student organization, the 
Sindicato de Estudiantes Universitarios, generally re- 
ferred to as the “SEU”, has had no influence what- 
soever among the students of Barcelona and of some 
other cities for years. And since the events of last 
February in Madrid the SEU has lost what power 
it had previously clung to in other Universities, in- 
cluding that of Madrid. Now the SEU has been 
reduced to a purely bureaucratic organization which 
is slowly dying on the sidelines, as the morale and 
aspirations of the students grow. 

On the other hand the clandestine Catalan and 
Basque student organizations, the “Federacio Na- 
cional d’Estudiantes de Catalunya” and the “Euzko 
IKasle Alkartusana” as they are respectively named, 
are becoming increasingly vigorous and active. And 
now in Madrid the University students have become 
organized in the clandestine “Union Nacional de Es- 
tudiantes Espafioles”, with branches in various other 
Universities. 

These three clandestine student organizations, 
which maintain close and constant liasons among 


themselves, are trying to give an orientation and di- 
rection to the Spanish youth. 


Students’ sympathy for Hungarians 

Public opinion in Spain has reacted with great sym- 
pathy for the oppressed people of Hungary who have 
openly arisen against a dictatorship so similar to 
the one which torments Spain, and which also op- 
poses with violence the longings for freedom of a 
people dominated by the use of force. 

In the University of Barcelona students distributed 
leaflets in which they affirmed their moral support 
and admiration for the youth of Hungary; they 
commented on the parallel nature of their aims and 
proposed that a public demonstration of sympathy 
for the Hungarians be organized. 
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As soon as the Civil Governor of Catalonia, Felipe 
Acedo Colunga (known as the “Butcher of Asturias” 
for the infamous role that he played as Military 
Prosecutor at the time of the Revolution in Asturias 
in 1934) heard of these projects he sent for Sr. Vigil, 
head of the local branch of the SEU, and gave him 
strict orders to prevent any such demonstration, hold- 
ing him personally responsible. The Civil Governor 
had already given orders to the police to prevent 
any demonstration of sympathy for the Hungarians 
at all cost. 

On the ensuing day, Tuesday, October 30, police 
jeeps patrolled the neighborhood of the University 
and the Colleges of Medicine and Industry all day 
long. Incidentally, this occasion marked the “debut” 
of a new motorized police brigade, completely 
equipped with walky-talky units, aniline bombs, tear 
gas grenades, etc. 

The medical students refused to go to their class- 
rooms. They organized demonstrations inside the 
Medical College against the SEU and for freedom 
in general. 

Then demonstrations began to break out in the 
other colleges as well as fights between liberal stu- 
dents and Falangists. As the latter were very much 
in the minority in spite of having been augmented 
by reinforcements from Franco’s guard and other 
Falangist military units, they had shortly to give up 
and retreat. Jn spite of these disturbances classes 
went on as usual in the University itself. 

Barcelona University students have not dared 
to act individually since the time of the general strike 
in 1951. Memories are still only too vivid of the bitter 
consequences heaped upon them as a result of their 
actions at that time. Since then they have always 
taken care to act en masse, and though the police 
have held individuals responsible for disturbances, 
they have had to pick them practically at random 
as it has been impossible for them to discover the 
true leading spirits. As a general rule the authorities 
are likely to pick on those whom they associate with 
previous disturbances, even though they may have 
no connection whatsoever with the case in question. 
- But this time things were different. For the first 
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time in many years the students were armed with 
a sense of self-assurance and moral justification which 
gave them great spiritual force. 

On Wednesday, October 31, spirits ran very high. 
Everyone had hopes that this time the dernonstrations 
might crystalize into something really positive. 

Students refused to attend classes. Spontaneous 
gatherings were held in the University’s “Patio of 
Statues”. Student speakers called for freedom of the 
press and of expression, the dissolution of the SEU, 
free labor syndicates, as well as freedom for the Hun- 
garian people. Representatives of the SEU spoke in 
rebuttal, threatening the others with police repres- 
sions. They were shouted down. 

The students sang the Marseillaise and the Hymn 
de Riego, the National Anthem of the Spanish Re- 
public. Shouts of “Long Live Liberty,’ “Long live 
Catalonia,” “Long live the Republic,’ “Long live 
the students,” “Death to dictators,”’ filled the air. To 
the police patrolling the gates they sang an old popu- 
lar song which begins, “Where are your clubs . . .” 

Taking advantage of the fact that the next day, 
a Thursday, was a holiday, the Rector ordered the 
University closed for a long weekend, hoping that by 
the following Monday the students’ spirits would 
have cooled off. But on Monday they again refused 
to attend classes. The police had drawn a cordon 
completely around the University grounds, and to 
enter it one had to produce one’s identity card as 
a student or Falangist. 

Inside the University precincts the mectings went 
on, punctuated by shouts and allusive songs. Two 
policemen who tried to enter were beaten up and 
thrown out. Just before noon several dozen police 
tried to enter, but they too were forced to retreat. 

Around noon the Civil Governor suddenly ap- 
peared in person in front of the University. For a 
brief spell the students were apprehensive lest the 
Rector, Sr. Buscarons, should go out in person to 
greet the “Butcher of Asturias” and accompany him 
and his entourage into the University grounds, but 
Sr. Buscarons remained safely locked up in his study, 
thereby avoiding any commitment as to his position 
with respect to the events taking place. 

Then the students began to hurl projectiles at the 
Civil Governor from their windows; the air was filled 
with flowerpots, stones, anything that came to their 
hands. Shouts of “Butcher,” “Assassin,” were heard, 
as well as invocations aimed at the Falange and the 
SEU. Insistent demands were made for press and 
syndical freedoms. 

The Civil Governor had no choice but to withdraw, 
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having accomplished no more than to further in- 
flame the students’ spirits. 

Around one o'clock the students succeeded in 
breaking through the police barricade and carrying 
their demonstrations out into the streets. About fifty 
students were arrested and locked up in police cells. 

On Tuesday, November 6, the University was still 
in a state of siege. Student meetings and discussions 
were continuing, and shouts, songs and other sounds 
of protest rang out. Along with their former demands 
they now demanded the liberation of their imprisoned 
comrades. 

Around 11:00 A.M. there was a sudden silence. 
The students emerged from the University in a body 
and headed for police headquarters, where they in- 
tended to demand the release of the imprisoned stu- 
dents. But then the armed police fell upon them and 
viciously attacked them, seriously wounding three 
students. The others had to take refuge within the 
University again. 

The University bells rang all the rest of that morn- 
ing, as a sign of protest. 

The matter was taken up at a cabinet meeting in 
Madrid, and on the next day, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7, the University of Barcelona and the Colleges 
of Medicine, Business and Industry were all closed 
on orders from Franco. 

On Saturday a delegation of students called upon 
the Rector of the University and promised, in the 
name of the entire student body, to return to their 
classes on condition that the eighteen students still 
held by the police be released. The others had al- 
ready been set free by that time. 

On Monday, November 12, the condition imposed 
by the students having been fulfilled, classes were re- 
sumed. But on that same day it became known that 
the Minister of the Interior, Blas Perez, who had 
recommended severe reprisals for the demonstrations, 
ordered fines ranging from 1000 to 25,000 pesetas 
to be imposed on the eighteen students who were 
being held responsible for the troubles. 

These fines are going to be paid by a general sub- 
scription taken from all the students, all of whom 
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wish to be held responsible for the actions taken. In 
addition, contributions have already been received 
from friends in Spain and from exiles. 


In spite of the fact that these occurrences have 
been hushed up by the press, even in Barcelona it- 
self, the word has spread and it has caused deep 
unrest in all the Universities of Spain. 

In Madrid University students gathered before 
the Delegation of the Hungarian Government in 
Exile to demonstrate their sympathy for the Hun- 
garian students, only to be set upon by armed police 
and dispersed. 

The students of Madrid also expressed their long- 
ings for freedom at the time of the death and inter- 
ment of Pio Baroja. 


The spirit of the Spanish students is very high 
these days, and there is much criticism of the re- 
gime’s flagrant hypocrisy in its high sounding praises 
of the courageous people of Hungary on the one 
hand, while on the other it arrests and punishes the 
students of Spain when they try to demonstrate their 
sympathy and protest against the crimes committed 
by the Soviet Army. 

(Signed ) 

for the 
FEDERATIONS OF SPANISH STUDENTS, 
DELEGATION IN THE EXTERIOR 





SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


(Continued from page 6) 

the suffering soul of the tyrant Aguirre, that burned 
in will-o-the-wisps over the plains of Venezuela, 
would tyrannize you by pouring a sea of sterile pe- 
troleum over your formerly fertile valleys. Man pro- 
poses and God disposes, says a refrain, which is ours 
in as much as it is Spanish. Columbus did not discover 
himself, nor did Cortés conquer himself, nor have 
I liberated myself—nor is he who has tried to explain 
us to ourselves able to explain himself to himself, nor 
to surmise how the triptych of tragedies which he 
has drawn with our lives will reverberate in History.” 

A fitting end to an undertaking of such literary, 
historical, human and intellectual proportions. 

%* %* * 

No doubt this inventory is incomplete. It lacks the 
mere mention of many works and activities and 
achievements. Above all it fails to give an approx- 
imate picture of the writer, an even summary exami- 
nation of his specifically literary works, which are 
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perhaps those that best reflect the authenticity of 
his mind. In them we can discern the unity of a 
varied and prolific existence, the law of an excep- 
tional intelligence. But the pages of Jbérica with 
their combative character, attentive to the urgent po- 
litical problems of the day, are not a suitable place 
for such a study. 

Even with his seventy years Madariaga, with his 
extraordinary vitality, is still in full creative vigor, 
still fighting for the causes that have given a direc- 
tion and a meaning to his entire life. He has been 
the object of every type of honor and praise. Few 
Spanish names can rival his in the esteem in which 
it is held beyond the frontiers of our language. He 
has also been the object of criticism and _ attacks, 
especially from his compatriots, which are almost al- 
ways unduly exaggerated, and it is obvious that in 
the few serious works that have tried to record our 
contemporary culture he does not occupy the place 
which he so justly deserves. An investigation of the 
reasons for this might require one of those treatises 
on comparative national psychology in which he him- 
self excels. The Iberian people and their descendants 
distrust the brilliant man, whom they confuse with 
the superficial man; they take a richness of talents 
for dispersion; they mistrust the pure intellect which 
is capable of moderation. And rarely do they accept 
the man who has known how to conquer glory and 
fame among foreigners. And what can one say of the 
impassioned and extremist reaction to the mere men- 
tion of that Third Spain, the only possible one, to 
which Madariaga, along with all the best minds of 
our modern history, has devoted almost all of his 
battles? 


But we believe that Madariaga can calmly await 
the judgment of history as one of the best endowed 
human beings of his generation, as the author of 
many works of permanent value, and as a forerunner 
of some of the most noble causes in this disjointed 
world of the first half of the Twentieth Century, 
so plagued by extremisms. 











Editorial 


FREEDOM OR ANARCHY 


Our last month’s editorial ended with the following 
question: “But perhaps one day the Spanish people, 
recalling the protest voiced today by General Franco 
over the stifling of freedoms in Hungary, will go out 
into the streets and demand their own freedom. And 
then what will General Franco say?” 

We have not had to wait long for an answer. Stu- 
dents of the Universities of Madrid and Barcelona 
have gone out into the streets to express their sym- 
pathy and moral support for the valiant Hungarian 
people in their fight for freedom. In so doing the 
Spanish students were merely seconding the words of 
General Franco himself, in his interview with the 
director of the Associated Press, which we quoted 
last month. 

But while expressing their sympathy for the Hun- 
garian people, the Spanish students have, at the same 
time, made a just plea for their own freedoms: for 
academic and cultural freedoms, and for freedom 
of association. And the Franco authorities have given 
their answer to our question of last month: to the 
students’ pleas for freedom, General Franco’s rep- 
resentatives have replied with brutal repression, vi- 
olence and imprisonments. 

It would be ingenuous for us to assume that the 
experiences of one country are necessarily valid for 
another. The lesson of experience, both for men and 
for peoples, must be learned first hand. But one 
thing is clear, blindingly clear, and that is that an 
era has ended, and that it has ended with the uni- 
versal condemnation of Russia and her procedures. 

With it the attraction that communism formerly 
held for the youth masses has ended, and another 
era has begun: that of the rebirth of a clearcut and 
open fight for freedom by the peoples who are sub- 
jugated by the tyranny of a single man or group. 

Individual freedom as well as national freedom is 
at stake in this new struggle in which the youth has 
taken the lead. For national freedom is enslaved not 
only in those countries dominated against their will 
by a foreign power, but also in those other countries 
in which an internal force, whether it be military or 
civil, prevents the development of individual and 
collective freedoms and imposes standards of gov- 
ernment and of national life that are independent 
of the national will. As in Spain. 
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We do not pretend to be visionaries nor do we 
cultivate an artificial optimism. It is the facts them- 
selves which reveal that a new era is beginning. The 
masses that have arisen in Hungary against Russian 
communism are the same that have “enjoyed” it dur- 
ing these long years, and today it is just they who 
rise against the foreign domination and the commu- 
nistic norms which have ruled their country during 
this period. And it is these people who today are 
shedding their lifeblood in order to be released from 
this bondage and to establish their national life on 
other bases. 


And the turn will come to other countries that 
now suffer, morally or materially, from dictatorial 
regimes. In Spain, where the citizens under thirty 
have no direct knowledge of the reasons and objec- 
tives for which their parents and older brothers 
fought, voices have called out for freedom, voices of 
this very youth which has followed General Franco 
for 18 years now, which has given Franco every 
chance, and which has hoped that the regime would 
solve its problems. But it is just this youth, which has 
been so carefully insulated against any contrary 
theory, which, like the youth of Hungary, today asks 
for and tomorrow will clamor with uncontained en- 
ergy for its national and individual freedoms, now 
smothered by dictatorial forces. 


But we have to play the game with the dice that 
are on the table: with the power of the oppressors, 
against the decisiveness of the oppressed to break 
the infernal circle in which we are enclosed. Poland 
and Hungary show that they have made this decision, 
this firm and desperate decision, which must lead 
them to freedom or plunge them into anarchy. And 
the responsibility of the oppressive forces is immeasur- 
able for trying to hold back with red hot arms the 
evolution of this new historical cycle which is be- 
ginning, and which, in the end, no force can hold 
back. This new form of life struggles to establish 
itself, a new form which will open up the way to 
a new freedom. 


On the measures to be taken by these oppressive 
forces and on the positions which the democracies 
will take depends our future: an era of peace, or 
anarchy. 


IBERICA 


THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


Jesus de Galindez 


“We owe everything to Trujillo’—Sign on a lunatic asylum in Nigua, D.R. 


THE PERSONAL STYLE OF THE TYRANT 


A study of the political regime under Trujillo would 
be incomplete without a personal touch. Just because 
the tyranny is so personal 2 one it is necessary to make 
a brief analysis of the man himself. 

To summarize this chapter it would suffice to cite 
any of the captions that always accompany photographs 
of Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. Unlike the 
U.S.A. where President Rocsevelt was referred to as 
“F.D.R.” and President Eisenhower is simply “Ike,” 
in the Dominican Republic several lines of type are 
required: “His Excellency Generalissimo Doctor Ra- 
fael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, Honorable President of 
the Republic (when he is in office), Benefactor of the 
Fatherland, Restorer of Financial Independence of the 
Republic”; now that he is not acting as President the 
caption has to be even longer as an “ex-” must pre- 
cede each title, and ““Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces” must be added. At times other Honorary titles 
such as “First Worker,” “First Teacher” or “First Jour- 
nalist” are thrown in. 

If from his portraits we proceed to the country it- 
self, any small map will tell us that the capital is 
Ciudad Trujillo, that there is a Trujillo province, a 
Trujillo Valdez province, and that the highest moun- 
tain is Trujillo Peak. On more detailed maps we will 
find towns bearing the royal family’s name, and city 
maps reveal a plethora of Trujillo streets, avenues and 
squares. 

This megalomania has its perfect counterpart in the 
business world. There is not one single company of 
any importance in which his name does not appear 
in some way or other, to his own great profit, a pecu- 
lation which also benefits his family and favorites of 
the moment. And this leads us to two other character- 
istics of the regime: nepotism and servilism. 

I would reduce all of Trujillo’s titles to one: First 
Proprietor of the Dominican Republic. The entire coun- 
try is his farm. For this reason he does not govern; 
he disposes of lands and of lives just as he chooses. 


Megalomania 
First I will enumerate Trujillo’s official and permanent 
titles, in the order required by protccol: 

The rank of Generalissimo was conferred on him 
by a law passed on May 26, 1933. 





* La era de Trujillo, by Jesis de Galindez. Editorial del Pa- 
cifico, Santiago, Chile, 1955. 
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An honorary degree (Honoris Causa) was conferred 
on him by the University on October 8, 1934, by 
virtue of a law passed on October 3 creating this degree. 


The title “Benefactor of the Fatherland” was be- 
stowed on him by a Congressional Resolution of No- 
vember 11, 1932. 

The title “Restorer of Financial Independence” was 
bestowed on him by a law of November 2, 1940. 


To these honors we can add other titles and ranks 
which are periodically conferred upon Trujillo when 
he is not occupying the office of President. For in- 
stance, on January 21, 1942, he was proclaimed “Su- 
preme Chief of the Army and Navy,” and on August 
16, 1952, the day that his brother Hector was sworn 
in as President, Trujillo was proclaimed “Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the Republic.” Then 
there are his repeated appointments as Ambassador each 
time that he has taken a trip, and his brief designation 
as Delegate to the United Nations at the end of 1952 
and as Minister of Foreign Relations at the beginning of 
1953, for the sole purpose of giving him official pres- 
tige during his stay in the United States. 

To this list I should add his appointment to the 
Chair of Political Economy in the University of Santo 
Domingo in December, 1940, which he has never oc- 
cupied, not even for a day. 

The list would be endless were it to be complete. 
In October, 1931, Trujillo was proclaimed “meritorious 
son” of the city of Santo Domingo, and in April, 1939, 
his birthplace, San Cristébal, was awarded the title 
“meritorious city.” In December, 1936, it was decreed 
that every January 11 would be celebrated as “The 
Day of the Benefactor,’ and in October, 1938, that 
every October 24, Trujillo’s birthday, would be a na- 
tional holiday. In March, 1941, it was decreed that 
every August 16 would be celebrated as the anniversary 
of the commencement of the Era of Trujillo. When he 
returns from a trip a national holiday is declared. 

The year 1955 has been officially proclaimed as the 
“Year of the Benefactor” to celebrate the twenty-five 
years of the Era of Trujillo, and on August 16 of this 
year a new decoration was bestowed on Trujillo: “The 
Great Necklace of the Fatherland,” a chain of twenty- 
five jeweled links, one for each year of the Era. 

Outstanding among these Dominican honors is the 
naming of geographical sites, beginning with the re- 
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baptizing of the capital, which had been named ‘Santo 
Domingo de Guzman” ever since it was founded by 
Christopher Columbus in 1496, as “Ciudad Trujillo,” 
by a law of January 11, 1936. “Trujillo” province was 
created by a law of October, 1932, “Benefactor” and 
“Liberator” provinces in 1938, and “San Rafael” prov- 
ince in 1942. The highest mountain was named “Pico 
Trujillo” by a law passed on September 21, 1936. Then 
there is Puerto Trujillo. I will not go on to an enumera- 
tion of Trujillo bridges, highways, squares, avenues, 
etc., because it would be interminable. 

I should however add that Trujillo has even received 
literary honors; in July, 1939, he was awarded the 
“Annual Book Prize.” 

In conclusion, a few words about his foreign decora- 
tions. The first that he received was the “Great Neck- 
lace of the Liberator” from the Venezuelan dictator, 
Juan Vicente Gémez, in 1931. They were rapidly in- 
creased thereafter. We have an official list of those 
received by 1947, as in that year Trujillo decided that 
it was time for Congress to pass a blanket resolution 
authorizing him to wear his foreign decorations, a 
formality required by the Dominican Constitution which 
he had not bothered about up to then. Here are the 
foreign decorations mentioned in the Congressional 
Resolution of January 26, 1947: (There follows an 
enumeration of thirty-two decorations from foreign gov- 
ernments.—Eb. ) 

It can be assumed that the collection has been very 
much augmented since 1947. The most recent decora- 
tions that I know of were bestowed on Trujillo during 
his trip to Europe in the summer of 1954, when the 
Spanish dictator Franco presented him with the Neck- 
lace of the Order of Isabella the Catholic, and the Pope 
the Great Cross of the Order of the Piana. 

I very much doubt that any other tyrant has suc- 
ceeded in assembling so picturesque a collection of titles, 
decorations and honorary degrees. 


Peculation 

Any of the books attacking Trujillo devote many pages 
to his business interests. This aspect of his fabulous 
activities is an open secret in the Dominican Republic, 
but, as with all open secrets, it is difficult to substan- 
tiate them with sources of information and figures. I 
do not believe that their extent can ever be completely 
fathomed until the day comes when his regime collapses 
and one can delve into the archives. 

Among these books the one containing the most fac- 
tual information is Una satrapia en el Caribe (A 
Satrapy in the Caribbean) by “G. R. de Bustamente.” 
I have seen two letters from Mexico concerning an 
English translation of this book in which it is stated 
that the real author is José Almoina, Trujillo’s private 
secretary from 1945 to 1947. 

In my opinion proof of Trujillo’s peculation is a 
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simple matter of arithmetic. If one compares the lux- 
uries and well-known expenditures of this man with 
the salary that he receives in public office one can 
easily see that he could never have made them without 
a miracle of Providence or an Aladdin’s lamp, or the 
most brazen peculation. 


Trujillo is the first businessman of the country. It 
must be admitted that some of these business ventures 
have benefited the economy of the country in general, 
but each of them has brought Trujillo great personal 
profits, and their successes have all been achieved by 
a form of monopoly imposed thanks to tenancy in pow- 
er. In some lines in which Trujillo has established 
monopolies no one would dream of attempting com- 
petition; in other cases established businesses have been 
compelled to turn over shares, even a majority of 
shares, to the dictator. I have known cases of small 
businessmen who preferred to simulate the appearance 
of decrepitude in their buildings or offices in order to 
avoid curiosity or avarice. In other cases unofficial 
government agents visit the owner and offer “protec- 
tion” in return for a share in the profits. These prac- 
tices are called peculation in any civilized language. 

I will enumerate a few of these business interests 
of Trujillo which are common knowledge in the Do- 
minican Republic. 


Salt: All writers mention this as Trujillo’s first mo- 
nopoly, imposed by a law of 1932. Before 1930 the 
salt works in the south were owned by a company in 
which the Michelena family had the controlling interest. 
The Law of 1932, passed on the pretext that the salt 
mines “were threatened with being exhausted,” pro- 
hibited their further exploitation das well as that of 
other concessions previously granted to private persons 
or municipalities. Then Trujillo founded the Compania 
Salinera C. por A., a private company under official 
protection, with an American administrator at its head. 
It is public knowledge in the Dominican Republic that 
this is a private business of Trujillo and the initial 
basis of his fortune. 


Insurance: Another of Trujillo’s earlier business ven- 
tures is mentioned in many books as the Compania de 
Seguros San Rafael, founded in 1932 as the result of 
a law concerning labor accidents. In this case the name 
itself suggests the identity of its owner, as well as the 
fact that its first president was T. P. Chevalier, an 
Uncle of Trujillo who was a cabinet minister. This 
company was established as an almost total monopoly, 
and an American insurance company, the Victor In- 
surance Co. belonging to Victor Braegger, was quickly 
eliminated. 


Milk: Trujillo’s first visible business activity in the Do- 
minican Republic was that classical one of the island, 
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cattle raising. Any visitor to the island can see the 
immense “Hacienda Fundacién” in San Cristobal where 
the dictator spends many days and entertains his guests 
of honor. Trujillo is by far the biggest farmer of the 
Dominican Republic, and for many years he was able 
to make a substantial profit from the sale of dairy 
products and meat under conditions of normal compe- 
tition. But this was not sufficient for him so about 
twelve years ago he established an official control of 
the sale of dairy products which amounted to a partial 
monopoly: a priority for the sale of products from his 
own farms. This is done by means of a “Central Le- 
chera”’ or milk center which was legally established on 
the pretext that it would guarantee the purity of milk. 
Similarly an Industrial Slaughterhouse has created a 
priority for the sale of Trujillo’s beef. 


Tobacco: When Trujillo ascended to power two rival 
tobacco companies existed in the Dominican Republic, 
the Tabacalera Dominicana, whose largest shareholder 
was Anselmo Copello, and El Faro, whose largest share- 
holder was Amadeo Barletta, Honorary Italian Consul. 
This company was eliminated as a result of the military 
conspiracy of 1935 in which Barletta was said to have 
been involved; he was sentenced to imprisonment but 
immediately pardoned as the result of pressure brought 
by the Italian Government. The majority shareholder of 
Tabacalera Dominicana, Anselmo Copello, was more 
docile and agreed to turn over most of his shares to 
Trujillo; in return he was appointed Ambassador to 
Washington at the end of 1943. Today this company 
has a virtual monopoly over the national production, 


and it is protected from foreign competition by heavy 
import tariffs. 


New and established industries: There are many new 
industries established in the Dominican Republic by 
Trujillo’s private capital, existing in the form of Com- 
pafiias Anénimas and managed by his henchmen. I 
will only mention the Aceitera Dominicana (Dominican 
Salad Oil Co.), the Cervecera Nacional (National 
Beer Company), the cement factory established in 1947, 
and other lesser companies such as that for the preser- 
vation of fruit juices, or the manufacture of handbags, 
chocolates, etc. In other cases Trujillo alone or with 
close relatives has enlarged existent manufacturing or 
importing companies, always under privileged circum- 
stances which place them above ordinary competition. 
In this group we can mention the FADOC shoe factory, 
which has profited by heavy import tariffs and a steady 
market in supplying the Army; a company manufac- 
turing creole furniture, La Caobera; an iron works, 
the Ferreteria Read, which did a fabulous business 
during the war due to the shortage of construction 
materials; and the Caribbean Motor Co. for the im- 
portation of automobiles and accessories, an agency 
which benefited by the measures of persecution that 
drove a rival company out of business. 


Sugar: Up to seven years ago Trujillo had not been 
able to get a grip on this main source of revenue, ex- 
cept in the form of export permits and other official 
requirements or protection. Sugar was almost entirely 
in the hands of American companies. At the end of the 








A New History of the Spanish Civil War 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 1936-1939 
by F. JAY TAYLOR 


Prof. Taylor examines American official policy toward the Spanish Civil War and the reactions in the 
United States to that struggle. He tells the fascinating story of the Americans who defied their Government and 
went to Spain to fight, and of those who devoted themselves to helping the Spanish Republic as best they could 
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war Trujillo decided to go into this business himself, 
and he set up refineries of his own and bought some 
smaller ones. The refinery which received greatest pub- 
licity in the press was that of Central Rio Haina, for 
which an artificial port had to be constructed at the 
mouth of the river. At the beginning of the year 1954 
Trujillo in person openly attacked the American sugar 
companies of La Romana (The South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co. and the West Indies Sugar Co.). 


Banking: I am not certain as to how Trujillo’s par- 
ticipation in the Dominican Banking system is effected, 
but I do know that his funds and those of his relatives 
are used to finance the operation commonly referred 
to as “el banquito,”’ the sale on the first of the month 
of future pay of public employees in exchange for a 
discount. As I have said before, no public employee can 
be certain of his job and knows that he may be dis- 
missed at any moment. As a form of insurance this 
system of selling one’s salary in advance to money lend- 
ers in return for a discount has arisen. 

A complete enumeration of all the businesses whose 
profits line the pockets of Trujillo, his relatives or 
favorites of the moment would be endless. Rumors 
ascribe astronomical proportions to his annual income, 
and insist that a large portion of it is not invested in 
the Dominican Republic but in the United States and 
other countries. 

In his book Una satrapia en el Caribe Bustamente 
presents the most concrete information concerning some 
of the official measures that have facilitated these fabu- 
lous business undertakings. The most usual measure is 
the control of imports and exports established during 
the last war on the pretext of the abnormal state of 
the hemisphere’s economy. The majority of the big 
businesses operating in the Dominican Republic are 
either exporters of sugar, cacao or some other tropical 
product, or importers of machinery, textiles or other 
manufactured goods, usually of American origin. Aside 
from this over-all control system, there are numerous in- 
dividual controls established in relation to different 
goods, especially imports. One result of this system has 
been the granting of monopolistic quotas or priorities 
to the firms in which Trujillo is interested, or which 
benefit his relatives or favorites. 

Only thus can one understand the private residences 
of the Chief all over the country, his lavish parties, 
his propaganda abroad... . 


Ne potism 

At the end of 1954 the President of the Dominican 
Republic was a brother of Trujillo, Hector Bienvenido; 
Trujillo’s son Ramfis, who had been named a Colonel 
in the Army at the age of 4, was, at 25, a Major 
General and Chief of Staff of the Air Force; his other 
_ son had, at 12, the rank of Honorary Major; his brother 
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Petan had the rank of Honorary Lieutenant General 
and was the owner of the best radio station and 
the only television station; his brother Pedro was a 
Brigadier General; his natural brother Luis Rafael was 
a Major; one nephew, Major General José Garcia Tru- 
jillo, was Undersecretary of the Navy and Airforce; 
another nephew, Brigadier General Virgilio Garcia Tru- 
jillo, was Army Chief of Staff; nephew Dr. Luis Ovi- 
dio Ruiz Trujillo was Undersecretary of Public Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts; a brother-in-law, José Garcia, was 
Secretary of the Senate; another brother-in-law, Luis 
E. Monteagudo, was a representative. The other mem- 
bers of the family were well situated in the government 
or in business. Now in 1955 this brilliant family pano- 
rama has not changed. 

Perhaps we would be justified in saying that Tru- 
jillo is not the Benefactor of the Dominican Republic 
but the Benefactor of the Trujillo family. 


Servilism and adulation 

At the commencement of each academic term in the 
Diplomatic and Consular School of the Dominican Re- 
public we held an examination for the selection of 
candidates. One year we asked a question about the 
Pre-Columbian civilizations in America. One candidate 
answered with assurance: “The most important Pre- 
Columbian civilization in America is the Dominican 
Republic in the glorious Era of Trujillo.” 

This anecdote serves as a perfect illustration of the 
atmosphere of adulation and servilism reigning in the 
Dominican Republic under Trujillo. This boy had 
learned nothing in the primary and secondary schools 
about the primitive cultures of the new world; he had 
only been indoctrinated since he was a child with the 
official cult. 

I would not say that this indoctrination pursues totali- 
tarian ends, as it is not aimed at any concept of state 
but rather toward a personal concept. But techniques 
of indoctrination that are typical of the Russia of 
Stalin or the Germany of Hitler are used. The entire 
apparatus of propaganda and education is designed to 
imbue minds with one idea: that Trujillo is the su- 
preme genius to whom all is due. 

It suffices to walk through the streets of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo or the most remote village, to leaf through the 
pages of a newspaper or book, or to listen to the words 
of a song: “Trujillo, Trujillo, Trujillo . . .” 

His portrait appears everywhere. Signs repeat “God 
and Trujillo,” “Trujillo always” . .. Nothing is be- 
gun in the Dominican Republic except “by the initia- 
tive of the Generalissimo”. . . 

At times this adulation becomes, unwittingly, a form 
of cruel irony, as in the case of the sign which I saw 
hanging over the door of the lunatic asylum in Nigua: 

“We owe everything to Trujillo.” 

(To be continued) 
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A Political Party 
for Spain 


A manifesto is being circulated se- 
cretly in Madrid in which the ex- 
Falangist poet, Dionisio Ridruejo, 
announces the formation of a po- 
litical party called the “Democratic 
Social Action Party.” 

The manifesto opens with a pre- 
amble which says, in part: 

“The majority of the Spanish 
people are prisoners of a vicious 
circle . . . When they recall their 
recent past, they are overcome by 
a sense of disgrace. When they con- 
sider their present state, they feel 
humiliation and shame .. . 

“The Franco dictatorship . . . has 
solved nothing. It has failed to re- 
store harmony in the land. Nor has 
it resolved any conflict. Today the 
Spaniard has no sense of responsi- 
bility because he has no rights.” 

The manifesto calls for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Equal rights for all Spaniards. 


2. A democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

3. Discussion by all Spain’s po- 
litical forces, in an open and demo- 


cratic manner, of the “phase of li- - 


quidation” of the Franco regime and 
the establishment of provisional 
measures designed tc return political 
freedom to Spain. 


4. Eventual election of a Parlia- 
ment through universal suffrage. 

5. A national referendum to de- 
cide between the restoration of the 
monarchy and the setting up of 
another form of government. 

6. Freedom of association and of 
expression for all Spaniards. 

7. Separation of the executive 
and legislative branches of govern- 
ment. The head of the government 
would be elected by the people. 
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8. Freedom of thought, of action, 
of expression, association and. resi- 
dence. Freedom of expression to be 
subject to safeguards against incite- 
ment to: violence, calumny, and of- 
fenses against representative institu- 
tions. 

9. Complete religious freedom. 





Martin Artajo 
in U.S. again 


Spanish Foreign Minister Martin 
Artajo’s recent trip to the U.S. was 
not a mere “good will” trip for im- 
proving Spanish-American relations, 
as the Spanish press depicted it. His 
visit had two specific objectives: to 
pose certain questions before the 
United Nations and to present some 
petitions to the State Department. 

Sr. Martin Artajo brought up 
three matters before the General 
Assembly: a proposal for the inter- 
nationalization of the Holy Land, 
the threat of bringing up Spain’s 
claims to Gibraltar before the U.N. 
should the British Government per- 
sist in refusing to enter into direct 
negotiation on this ticklish subject, 
and Spain’s support of the revolting 
Hungarians. 

In stating Spain’s position in the 
latter matter the Foreign Minister 
made an unfortunate and. inept 
comparison between the Budapest 
of 1956 and the Madrid of 1936, 
which gave the Russian Delegate, 
Mr. Shepilov, the opportunity to 
remind Mr. Martin Artajo and the 
Assembly of the way in which the 
Francoists and the Foreign Minister 
himself rose to power in Spain. 


In Washington 


In his talks with Acting Secretary 
of State Herbert H. Hoover, Jr., the 
Spanish Foreign Minister presented 
a proposal for the formation of an 
Egyptian Suez Canal Company, 
which would include representation 
of all interested countries. He also 
requested that Spain and the other 
countries not responsible for the 
blocking of the Canal be given a 
preferential treatment in the pro- 
vision of oil. He stated that Spain’s 
oil reserves were being rapidly ex- 
hausted. 


President Figueres 
is Franco's guest. 
Sr. José Figueres, President of the 
Republic of Costa Rica, known as 
a democrat and liberal, paid a visit 
to the Spanish Chief of State re- 
cently. President Figueres was wel- 
comed upon his arrival at Barajas 
airport by General Franco himself, 
and a group that included Mrs, 
Franco, the entire cabinet, the 
President of the Cortés and other 
official personages. 

Sr. Figueres was lodged as guest 
of honor at the Moncloa Palace, 
and was conducted on various of- 
ficial tours of inspection of govern- 
mental institutions. 

Upon his departure he was: seen 
off at the airport by General and — 
Mrs. Franco and the entire govern- 
mental corps that welcomed him, 
and Admirals, Generals, the Civil 
Governor of Madrid and the = 
of Madrid, etc. 

Before enplaning President Fi- 
gueres embraced General Franco 
and said to him: 

“Your Excellency: I am most 
gratified and contented, and very 
much satisfied with everything that 
I have seen in Madrid. You can 
be certain that my words are sin- 
cere ones.” 


A portrait of Nasser 
for Spain 


Colonel Nasser recently sent a dele- 
gation of eight young men to Spain 
to study the functioning of the Fa- 
langist Youth Front. A spokesman 
for this delegation made the follow- 
ing statement in an interview with 
the Madrid newspaper Juventud 
(Youth) : 

“The Egyptian nation believes 
that the Falangist Youth Front is 
the most perfect youth organization 
of Europe. That is why we are 
here.” 

This Egyptian delegation also 
brought a portrait of Colonel Nas- 
ser which he had inscribed with the 
following dedication: “A ‘sign of 
admiration and affection for the 
Youth Falange of Granada. Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egyptian 
Chief of State.” 
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Declaration of Spanish 
Council on Hungary 


“Once again the Spanish Council of 
the European Movement bows be- 
fore the heroism and sacrifice of the 
Hungarian people and joins its pro- 
test to that of the free world against 
the crime committed by the Soviet 
Union and its accomplices, the com- 
munist parties of the entire world. 

“The heroic actions of the Hun- 
garian people should bring to mind 
the dangers to European and world 
peace inherent in the existence of 
human masses condemned to physi- 
cal and moral misery by dictator- 
ship. 

“The Spanish Federal Council of 
the European Movement feels the 
imperative obligation to warn the 
international conscience. In the 
heart of Europe, surrounded by 
democratic nations, there exists a 
people, the Spanish people, who are 
preparing to throw off the yoke of 
dictatorship. All the circumstances 
leading to the outbreak of insurrec- 
tion are accumulating. The claims 
and actions of the Hungarian stu- 
dents and workers, intellectuals and 
peasants will be repeated, in the not 
so distant future, in Spain, creating 
a tragic and partially useless situa- 
tion. Useless in that the dictatorial 
regime in Spain will collapse from 
asphyxiation from the weight of so 
much immorality and incompetence. 

“In the long run the people are 
always stronger than their tyrants.” 





Price and wage spiral 

(From our Madrid correspondent) 
As was to be expected, the wage 
increases resulted in an immediate 
increase in prices of all articles. 
Prices are approaching astronomical 
figures, so that the Spanish worker 


is no better off than he was before, - 


and in some of the smaller towns 
the workers’ situation is close to ca- 
tastrophic. 
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Many big companies have used 
the wage increases as an excuse for 
inordinate increases in their prices 
or charges. The subway company of 
Madrid, for instance, has increased 
the subway fare from .40 and .50 
pesetas to a single fare of .60 pe- 
setas, representing an increase of 
50% and 20% respectively. There 
also is talk of a similar increase in 
train fares. It need hardly be said 
that the subway employees will not 
enjoy a proportionate increase in 
their own wages. 


The fact that the government is 
attempting to control prices during 
the holiday season by means of a 
so-called “campaign against specu- 
lation” means nothing whatsoever; 
it only affects the small business- 
man who must ccunt on his few 
cents profit on every kilo of coffee 
or sugar or olive oil, but does not 
touch the big merchancts. 

To demonstrate this situation one 
example suffices: here we have a 
shortage of our national product par 
excellence, our national staple, 
which no Spanish cook can be with- 
out: olive oil. Pure Spanish olive 
oil abounds in the foreign markets, 
but here we can orly get an infer- 
ior, impure form of it. But this 
same pure olive oil is sold to the 
American army personnel, at prices 
that are lower than on the national 
market, but in dollars. 


The government has just held a 
meeting for the purpose of examin- 
ing ways of curbing the soaring 
prices and the devaluation of the 
peseta, which has now sunk to fifty 
for the dollar on the free market. 

A governmental statement, has 
been released in the press, denounc- 
ing the increase in prices and un- 
justified hoarding. 

The Government is well aware of 
the gravity of the situation, but 
there is little that it can do about 
it. The Government can not inde- 
finitely postpone the economic heca- 
tomb which we are approaching by 
artificial remedies. 


+ 


Two great 

Dr: Juan Negrin _ 

Dr. Juan Noah § Inst President of 
the last Republican — Government 
seated on Spanish territory, died in 
Paris of a heart attack. 

Dr. Negrin had been a professor 
of physiology in the Medical School 
of the University of Madrid. He 
became a member of the Socialist 
Party before the Republic and was 
elected deputy to the Cortés from 
Las Palmas, in the Canary Islands, 
which was his birthplace. During 
the Civil War he occupied the of- 
fice of Minister of the Treasury be- 
fore becoming President toward the 
end of the war. 


Pio Baroja 

The great Spanish writer Pio Ba- 
roja, who revived the Spanish novel, 
died in Madrid. Nonconformist and 
depictor of reality he imbued in his 
novels a suggestion of truth and 
naturalism. The bitter reflection of 
Spanish life was the result of his 
determination to subject that so- 
ciety which he described to a precise 
criticism and to lead toward a re- 
vision of the false ideas which dam- 
aged it. 

Nonconformist by’ nature he was 
attacked by many for political rea- 
sons, but the truth of the matter 
is that he was arrested by the: na- 
tionalist forces in the first days of 
the civil war and, once liberated, 
he took refuge in France. In a lec- 
ture which he gave a few years ago 
at the Sorbonne he said: 

“Many wonder why I live in iso- 
lation at Vera (his home town) ; 
well, quite simply, it is because in 
Vera there are no flies, nor priests 
nor civil guards.” 

On Baroja’s own express wishes 
the hour of his interment was not 
announced; even so, many friends 
and ‘personalities of the artistic and 
political world attended. Also ac- 
cording to his express: wishes he was 
buried in unsanctified ground. Ba- 
roja lived and died a strong anti- 
clerical. 
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